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International Bargaining Behavior 


MICHAEL P. SULLIVAN 


University of Arizona (Political Science) 


James Rosenau (1967) has suggested that international 
relations scholars should devote more of their time to playing 
their respective “games” in their respective ballparks than to 
taking potshots at others playing other games in other parks. 
This is a well timed criticism. The last decade has witnessed 
much intramural squabbling, and this article should not be 
viewed as simply another international relations scholar once 
again falling into this easy trap. The focus here is not the 
question of how to study international relations (which was 
Rosenau’s focus), but what it is that we are studying. It will be 
argued that we are not focusing on a crucial aspect of 
international phenomena, that perhaps the nature of the beast 
prevents us from doing this, and some possible reasons for this 
deficiency will be suggested. Finally, we will suggest that the 
practitioners of international relations, the diplomats involved 
in the day-to-day international bargaining, are in some ways 
more concerned about this aspect than are international 
relations scholars. 


International “‘Bargaining”’ 


More than ten years ago, Thomas Schelling suggested the 
notion of a “strategy” of conflict, calling for the development 
of a theory of international “strategy.” The gist of Schelling’s 


[359] 
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(1960: 5) argument was that conflict is an ever-present 
phenomenon, and that all conflicts involve strategies which all 
parties to the conflict use. The strategy of conflict is not 
concerned with the “‘efficient application of force, but with the 
exploitation of potential force.” Schelling focused on a specific 
kind of conflict, a non-zero-sum situation in which both parties 
to the conflict have something to gain. In contrast to traditional 
conceptions of international conflict, Schelling (1960: 5) sees 
the “most interesting international conflicts” as “variable sum 
games”: ““‘The sum of the gains of the participants involved is 
not fixed so that more for one inexorably means less for the 
other. There is a common interest in reaching outcomes that are 
mutually advantageous.’ Thus conflicts in Schelling’s concep- 
tualization are not strictly zero-sum, win-or-lose situations. 
Both sides in a conflict may, in fact, gain. 

In such situations, decisions are not made in a vacuum. 
What we do is not based solely on what we may want to do, but 
also on what response we think our act will bring from the 
other party. “In general, each player’s strategy will depend on 
his expectations about the other players’ strategies”’ (Harsanyi, 
1965: 450). This “strategy” forces us to try to influence the 
other party’s perception of how we will respond to a given act. 
Threats are often used in such influence attempts, and there is 
an entire strategy involved in the use of threats (Kent, 1967). 

This is what Rapoport would call a “game” as opposed to a 
“fight”: we have no necessary desire to harm the opponent. We 
do not use conflict as a strategy; rather, we hope to outwit the 
opponent and in order to do so we use various strategies in 
conflict situations:! 


Inflicting losses on the adversary may not be directly profitable . . . but 
it is the way to exert pressure on him. He may be induced by such 


1 In this paper we use the concepts of “bargaining” and ‘“‘game” in a less technical 
sense than many, on the assumption that interdependent decisions, the use of threats, 
and so forth, constitute bargaining moves within conflict games. Luce and Raiffa use 
bargaining in a more restricted and technical sense when they see the bargaining 
problem as that class of cooperative games where only exchanges of goods occur. See 
Luce and Raiffa (1957, pp. 124f, and 152f). 
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threats to pay a compensation, to adjust his strategy in a desired way, 
etc. [Von Neumann and Morgenstern, 1947: 541]. 


Schelling elaborated a series of propositions concerning such 
conflict behavior in essay form. Using enticing examples, both 
from the real world and from the mythical world of game 
theory, he indicated the interaction (dubbed “interdependent 
decision”’) which takes place between parties in a conflict. He 
suggested that the study of the “strategy” involved might yield 
certain patterns which occur in many different types of 
conflict. 

Although much that was involved in Schelling’s early 
analysis had been scattered throughout the international rela- 
tions literature, he pulled together these elements and showed 
how the same processes could be applied to many areas, levels, 
and systems. By doing this, he suggested that there may be 
common features to all conflict situations, regardless of the 
parties involved or the level of conflict. 

In appraising Schelling’s early work, Charles McClelland 
(1962: 92) lamented the fact that, aside from a great number of 
anecdotes and stories, we had little “finished research that 
focuses systematically on historical cases-of such phenomena as 
tacit bargaining or deliberate irrationality as a coercive threat in 
diplomatic transactions.”’ And despite Schelling’s interesting 
illustrations, his early work itself did not constitute the 
“finished research” that McClelland alluded to. Hedley Bull 
(1969: 29), in his critique of the “game” of science in 
international relations, argued that Schelling’s work “‘[has] the 
status of unproveable and untestable judgements, [which] have 
not been and could not be demonstrated by his work in formal 
game and bargaining theory.” Bull is correct in that these 
notions have not been tested; whether he is also correct in 
asserting that they are untestable is partially the focus of this 
article. 

The work in the intervening period indicates that the call 
for a theory of such conflict processes, or for research focusing 
on it, has remained for the most part unheeded. Although some 
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theoretical work on international bargaining has appeared, the 
yield of empirical data and its integration with existing theory 
are almost nil. Although many refer to Schelling’s original 
prospectus and generally recognize that Schelling has focused 
on an interesting aspect of conflict, there has been no 
systematic development of inquiry. What are the reasons for 
this situation? 


Static and Dynamic Systems 


Two reasons why no elaboration has occurred can be cited. 
First, Schelling uses a dynamic model of the international 
system, whereas much research in international relations is 
conducted using static models; and second, following from the 
first, the type of data required to describe a dynamic system is 
either not available or extremely difficult to obtain. 

McClelland (1962: 89) noted that Schelling focused on 
interaction or social process, or on the “introduction of the 
element of sequential change in the state of information during 
the game” rather than on “observed or attributed traits of the 
actors.”” Schelling (1960: 89) introduced the notion that 
communication may be as important in a conflict as secrecy; 
that many conflicts, such as “wars, strikes [and] negotiations” 
are not pure competition but rather a mix of “mutual 
dependence and conflict, of partnership and competition.” 
Finally, the manipulation of the opponent through bargaining 
and communication often affects the outcome: the actors use 
threats and promises in their attempts at manipulation, and 
their success is dependent on the credibility of such moves. All 
these notions served to reorient game theory from a static toa 
dynamic model. As Bernard (1965) notes, the actors, the 
parameters, and the payoffs, unlike earlier game theory models, 
are not constant and known. 

It has been said that Schelling was the first to point out that 
deterrence, for instance, was a “system” and not simply a 
unitary activity (Raser, 1966). What this means is that Schelling 
proposed the use of a dynamic model, or system, of interaction 
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between states as opposed to a static model. The latter 
concentrates upon the elements under study as “givens,’’ and 
pays little or no attention to the changes that occur across time. 
A dynamic model, on the other hand, contains the time factor 
that permits study of transformations in the system. 

Boulding (1960: 9), in developing his general theory of 
conflict, first outlines a static model of conflict and comments 
that 


for purposes of developing an elementary static theory, we can assume 
the image of the field and the value ordering of each party to be given; 
in dynamic theory, this is no longer true, and we shall have to consider 
the processes by which images are formed and changed. 


Boulding holds (1960: 253) that in the world of inter- 
national conflict, decision makers react not to impersonal 
movements such as prices and sales, but to threats, bluffs, and 
promises, “which represent not actual data or phenomena, but 
attempts to change expectations of the future.’ These changing 
actions and expectations are endemic to dynamic social 
systems. 

The problem with static models is exemplified in the 
literature on national security. Bruce Russett (1966), in 
reviewing two books in this area, notes that both books are, in 
his words, ‘“‘a-political,’’ because they do not consider the 
political problem of communicating with the other nation, nor 
do they consider what certain tacit moves on the part of one 
side will mean to the other side. He argues that too often 
international conflict is treated as a game in which the United 
States is seen as interacting with some kind of neutral 
opponent, like nature, which neither changes nor reacts to the 
United States’ moves; nor does this “neutral’’ opponent act 
with a view to what the United States’ reaction will be. This 
apolitical perspective assumes parameters outside the United 
States as “given” and does not concentrate on changes which 
may occur in these parameters. 

Thus, as opposed to the one-way action or time-bound 
interaction inherent in any static model, a dynamic model must 
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contain the element of interaction over time. In other words, it 
is a system which is continually changing: the communications 
and actions of each nation transmit some message to the other 
nation, and the latter reacts to this in a continuous interaction. 

An example of the development of a formal dynamic model 
of the international system is supplied by Martin C. McGuire 
(1965). Acknowledging his debt to Schelling, McGuire uses 
economic models to develop a formal theory of what effect 
secrecy may have on the development of an arms race. 
Although he first concerns himself with the one-sided picture of 
why a nation decides to choose a specific type of arms, he then 
moves to the interaction between states, and notes that the 
“cost schedules obtaining for each side are explicit functions of 
the decision variables of the other.” This, then, opens up the 
door for 


virtually exhaustive translation of the techniques for describing 
economic duopoly in an arms-race context. This in turn supplies a 
logical structure for attributing meaning to and exploring instances of 
interactions between sides [McGuire, 1965: 20]. 


In recent work on the relationship between Communist 
ideology and Soviet foreign policy (Brody and Vesecky, 1965), 
it was found that in many instances the formal Soviet 
Communist ideology does not play as important a role as many 
would contend, that “‘mutual responsiveness exists in Soviet- 
American relations,” and “‘Soviet leaders tend to regard United 
States actions as germane and appear to act in part on the basis 
of U.S. actions.” This can be viewed as nothing more than a 
simple statement of what we already know: nations respond to 
each other. But what is interesting is the underlying model, 
supported by the data, that there exists a ““mutual responsive- 
ness” in the U.S.-USSR system, and that this system slowly 
underwent changes through time as a result of the actions and 
corresponding reactions of the two parties. Although the 
authors were not concerned explicitly with international con- 
flict or bargaining strategies used in conflicts, their work 
suggests that the international system is a dynamic one. 
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The multiple-symmetry model of Triska and Finley (1963) 
similarly attempts to approximate, in the long run, a dynamic 
model of the international system. Using a basic challenge- 
response model, they note that the diplomacy inaugurated by 
the Soviet Union after 1918 was countered by the United States 
with a similar type of diplomacy a few years later, and that the 
spy network developed by the USSR was also countered by the 
United States through the CIA. Two problems might be cited 
with the above models. First, they are all long-run models; and 
second, especially with McGuire, an interesting dynamic theo- 
retical system is not grounded in empirical data, and thus its 
workability is still unknown. 

In contrast to these dynamic and partially dynamic models, 
a static model exhibits no interactive, changing pattern, dealing 
as it does with a static world. An example of such a static model 
in international relations is the early research conducted by 
Rudolph Rummel (1966) on the forms of conflict behavior 
exhibited either by a state (such as expelling ambassadors, 
protesting, threatening), or by individuals or groups within the 
state (such as civil disturbances, riots, and other internal 
conflicts). By simply cataloging the action of states, he did not 
allow for interaction between states, or for the effect that the 
action of State A may have on State B. The picture that 
emerges from this work is one of international “statics,” 
whereby a portrait of the international system during a given 
time period is obtained. 

Rummel (1963: 21) admits both the static and the 
nontheoretical nature of this early research, pointing out that 
“theoretical relevance within the context of conflict theory 
was not made a criterion” for choosing his measures of conflict 
behavior; he felt that “comprehensive theories of conflict 
capable of test do not yet exist.”” Rummel’s more immediate 
concern was with the relationship among different types of 
conflict behavior. 

In more recent work (1968), he notes the problem inherent 
in such a model when he tries to correlate the attributes of a 
given nation (internal characteristics other than conflict) with 
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the foreign conflict behavior of that nation. He concludes that 
his low correlations may be a result of not looking at the 
distance between two countries on a given attribute or set of 
attributes, and then correlating this distance with the foreign 
conflict behavior of either or both of the nations. This takes 
into account one aspect of the interaction problem: it places a 
nation in a two-nation “system.” It still, however, excludes 
consideration of the effect of time: what may be crucial are the 
changes in the relative distance between two nations over time. 
Any change in the “system” as a result of interaction over time 
is outside the scope of the model. Rummel’s current data 
collection (1968: 8) is now focusing on certain changes over 
time; but, given his orienting field theory, which sees conflict 
behavior as a result of distance on attributes, there is unlikely to 
be much analysis of actual interstate bargaining behavior. 

A second problem, aside from the use of static models, is 
that of data collection on dynamic systems. To get at some of 
the data which might deal with short-run changes in a system, 
Charles McClelland (1961, 1968: see also Fitzsimmons et al., 
1969) suggested a data-collection technique which might 
illustrate the short-run dynamic elements in a given inter- 
national system. In spite of his call for the testing of some of 
Schelling’s basic notions, however, and in spite of collection of 
data that might possibly be amenable to such analysis, 
McClelland’s (1968) empirical research questions and findings 
to date have focused on other interests: charting the changes in 
system states from noncrisis to crisis periods, and comparing the 
relative amounts of violence both during crisis and noncrisis 
periods and across succeeding crisis states; comparing both the 
frequency of types of actions and countries with large fre- 
quencies of certain actions (McClelland and Hoggard, 1968); 
and charting the volume of national event interactions regard- 
less of the type of action (McClelland, 1968). Thus, rather than 
focusing on strategic ploys that may be used in a bargaining 
situation, McClelland’s interest to date has focused on changes 
of states in international systems. (McClelland is attempting a 
variant of this type of research, which will be mentioned shortly.) 
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Similarly, the Stanford Studies in Conflict and Integration 
Project has focused on the two basic ingredients of dynamic 
systems, interaction over time, but in their studies of World War 
I and the Cuban Missile Crisis the authors were not concerned 
with strategies of bargaining in crisis or conflict situations, but 
rather with the correlation of other kinds of decision-making 
variables with the level of tension (Holsti, 1965; North, 1967). 
Both these projects have spawned numerous research projects 
that focus on what has come to be called Event Interaction 
data. The majority of these studies have to the present been 
concerned either with the complex elaboration of event data 
schemes (Leng and Singer, 1970; Hermann, 1970; McGowan, 
1970), the methodological problems in collecting various types 
of event data (Azar et al., 1970; Sigler, 1970); or the analysis of 
interaction processes without the bargaining framework 
(Smoker, 1966, 1969; McClelland and Ancoli, 1970; McClelland 
and Hoggard, 1968). 


Deterrence 


The utilization of static models and the problems inherent 
in data collection on dynamic models have prevented an 
analysis of international bargaining. Schelling’s analysis sug- 
gested that deterrence is a pervasive type of bargaining which 
exists on many levels and in many different social systems. One 
would suspect that in the field of national security, where such 
a strategy plays a crucial role, elements of Schelling’s “inter- 
dependent decision” would be evident. Russett’s suggestion 
(above) that this was perhaps not the case becomes clear when 
one looks at the national security and deterrence literature. 

Singer’s (1962) analysis of the prerequisites for effective 
deterrence suggested reasons for the instability of deterrence— 
i.e., both sides must commit not to attack each other; a third 
power must not enter the situation; and reasons must not be 
found in the future for disrupting this deterrence situation. 
Thus, Singer concentrated upon why deterrence might not work 
in certain situations, but gave no indication of how one would 
empirically isolate these situations. 
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In one standard work on the relation and difference 
between deterrence and defense (Snyder, 1961), there is some 
concern with deterrence as a system describing the relations 
between two nations, but there is no account of the dynamic 
changes over time that go into a system of interstate inter- 
action. Snyder suggests, for example, that certain “declaratory 
policies or force demonstrations” (analogous to Schelling’s 
threats and tacit communications) may have certain effects on 
the opponent in a conflict; however, he leaves the action at this 
point, and does not pursue the potential dynamic interactions 
that may occur after this one interchange: in his world of 
deterrence, there is no continuous action. His interaction occurs 
in the propositional form that “if the U.S. does something like 
this, then the USSR may do something like this.’ He suggests 
that changes result not only from what the opponent does in 
reaction to our move, but also from changes in his action 
because of what he thinks we may do. Snyder, as Schelling, is 
concerned with the interdependent aspect of international 
bargaining, but although he asserts that this type of behavior 
occurs, he does not present a way of dealing with it. 

Halperin (1961) analyzed the use of nuclear weapons in 
limited war and arrived at the not-too-startling conclusion that 
these weapons should not be used or introduced by the United 
States. The author then reverses his position and declares that 
this should in no way be construed as a final dictum concerning 
the use or nonuse of nuclear weapons. Phipps (1963) analyzes 
some of the notions behind the strategy of limited wars and 
points out a number of principles which should be followed to 
limit wars: the U.S. must have the military means to respond 
commensurately to aggression and must accept as the objective 
of a conflict the stalemating of aggression; in short, “‘to limit 
wars, do not shirk from fighting them.” There is no indication 
of the strategy underlying the moves made by both sides or of 
how these moves may be similar in different conflicts. 

Similarly, a classic study in national security (Brodie, 1959) 
concentrates almost exclusively on the military problem of 
what weapon to respond with at what time and does not even 
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consider the political problems mentioned by Russett in his 
criticism of the national security literature. 

A concern with what constituted effective deterrence 
prompted Russett (1963) to examine a number of historical 
situations in which he felt deterrence had been at least 
attempted. He found, contrary to much popular opinion, that 
neither military might nor a pronounced intent to defend a 
country (once again, perhaps analogous to Schelling’s tacit 
bargaining) were enough to deter an attacking nation. Rather, 
he found that the bonds. between the “‘pawn”’ and the defending 
nations, both tangible and intangible, were the important 
factors; the greater the number of military, political, and 
economic ties between a pawn and a defender, the greater 
would be the chances of deterrence working; and if these bonds 
were strengthened or increased in number, the credibility of 
deterrence would be raised. Although this research did not look 
at interaction patterns among the nations involved, it did 
attempt to correlate the occurrence of a general threat with the 
carrying out of that threat, and the effect that various factors 
had in deterring a nation. 

What appears in the deterrence litterature is much talk of 
what deterrence is and of possible strategies that might be 
utilized in a deterrence situation; but there is little or no 
research into when certain strategies are used or what strategies 
tend to bring about what responses. Raser (1966: 307), in his 
extensive review of the deterrence literature, comes away 
maintaining that much has, in fact, been done. One of his 
categories of interest is deterrence as communication and 
bargaining, where each party “uses a complex of threats, 
demands, and promises to elicit the desired behavior from 
others.” 

From this literature (some of which will be discussed in the 
next section), Raser has drawn some “principles’’; for instance, 
he cites several ways of communicating which are almost certain 
to lead to impasses likely to be resolved by violent conflict: 


(a) when one party uses threats and assumes they are understood by the 
other party when in fact they are not; 
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(b) when one party makes demands, a second meets them, and the first 
continues the demands; 

(c) when a demand is made for what simply cannot be given; and finally 

(d) when a threat is made which leaves no alternatives. 


In a sense, these principles illustrate well the problem 
involved in deterrence-bargaining research. Although the above 
observations may be theoretically interesting, is there research, 
for instance, that has delved into what constitutes a demand for 
something which simply cannot be given? How would one go 
about discovering these and separating them from other types 
of demands? What kinds of threats are those which leave no 
alternatives? Who uses these, and when do they tend to be 
used? None of these questions has received systematic empirical 
treatment. 

Moreover, Raser derives a model of escalation or deescala- 
tion from this literature, which is basically a scenario for an 
escalatory conflict, revealing possible points when deescalation 
may occur. For instance: 


(1) if one party conveys he will not escalate even to avoid losing, this will 
encourage the other not to escalate; 

(2) if negotiations break down or communications are not received, 
understood, or believed, “The conflict will escalate until some natural 
cutoff point is reached” (Raser, 1966: 309); finally, 

(3) at these new cutoff points, new attempts at negotiation may be made 
and “moves” of the tacit bargaining type are more apt to be 
understood. 


As interesting as these suggestions are, they do not tell us what 
behavior conveys to an opponent that we will not escalate even 
to avoid losing. Are such cutoff points as geographical limits, 
the introduction of new weapons, or new parties to a conflict 
related to escalation? Finally, does research in fact indicate that 
tacit moves are more accepted and understood at these cutoff 
points? The answers, which are often treated as finished 
research, are in fact theoretical propositions which may or may 
not be true. 
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We know that deterrence does not always work; if we view 
the pre-World War I arms race as continuing attempts by all 
sides to deter the others, then this is an instance where it did 
not work (Richardson, 1960). But it does work sometimes, and 
what we have not been able to isolate empirically or suggest 
theoretically are the factors that differentiate those situations 
where it will work from those situations where it will not. 

In summary, then, the deterrence literature contains some 
propositions which might be amenable to testing in the real 
world of international relations through the types of data 
provided by McClelland, North, Rummel, and others. To date, 
however, the tendency has been to concentrate on the 
elaboration of propositions related to deterrence, and to treat 
these as finished research. 


Bargaining Theory 


The above should not be read as indicating that no work on 
bargaining behavior has been done since Schelling proposed the 
study of the “‘strategy”’ of conflict. Although there has been no 
substantial follow-up to his prospectus among students of 
empirical international relations, some interesting theoretical 
work has been done. 

Reference has already been made to Raser’s extensive review 
of some. of the deterrence literature. One of the studies 
mentioned by Raser was Harsanyi (1962), who examines the 
problem of knowledge of the opponent’s utility functions 
(upper and lower bargaining points) in a conflict. If such utility 
functions are not known, he suggests two mechanisms that 
come into play: first, a stereotype utility function, in which 
protagonists assume knowledge of the bargaining range of the 
opponent based on past behavior; or second, a process of 
mutual adjustment occurs, where each tests out the other 
through bids and counterbids. The latter is a solution arrived at 
through bargaining, and indicates the possibility of reaching a 
solution even when neither side is certain of the other’s specific 
utility function. 
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However, Harsanyi recognizes the limited applicability of 
these notions to international relations because he suggests that 
one area of research may be the possible differences existent in 
bargaining between cultures as opposed to bargaining within 
cultures. No empirical work on this question exists although in 
many of the standard international relations textbooks there is 
the platitude that conflicts between states are different from 
conflicts in other areas of social life. The untested assumption is 
that behavior in the international system is somehow generically 
different from behavior in other social systems. 

Iklé and Leites (1962) also focused on the problem of 
changing parameters in a game, viewing political negotiations as 
a process of mutual modification of utilities. Their primary 
concern was with the “Sham Bargaining Position,” and part of 
their work was a criticism of Henry Kissinger’s suggestion that a 
nation should never put forth an unacceptable proposal. They 
defend the sham position for the following reasons: one’s 
estimate of the opponent’s minimum disposition is often 
uncertain; the sham position may tend to modify the original 
position of the opponent; flexibility can later be shown by 
changing from that position; and finally, such a sham position 
may make it more difficult for the opponent to estimate our 
own minimum disposition. 

Their respect for the theory of the Sham Bargaining 
Position, however, is tempered by their realization of some of 
its drawbacks: it may make it difficult to marshall support; it 
may make the opponent think one is unwilling to come to an 
agreement; it may delay agreement; and it may make way fora 
sham concession. 

Both of these works are interesting and offer insights into 
bargaining situations, but both fall somewhat short of what 
would be expected of a theory of “interdependent decision- 
making.” Both are lacking in data which would show the 
process they describe at work in the actual world. Siegel and 
Fouraker (1960) present interesting data on bargaining in 
experiments which substantiate to some degree Harsanyi’s 
notion of the process of mutual adjustment. An interesting 
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conclusion, which is in line with what has been argued in this 
paper, is that the bargaining process is dynamic rather than 
Static, and that perceptible changes in individuals’ levels of 
aspiration could be seen as bargaining continued. 

One piece of empirical research which did attempt to test 
directly a small part of Schelling’s original prospectus centered 
around the notion of “prominence” as a major factor in 
bargaining behavior under conditions of limited communication 
(Willis and Joseph, 1959). Schelling maintained that in conflict- 
bargaining situations there is often a “‘prominent”’ solution 
recognizable by both parties. For instance, if two people are 
told that they will split $100 if they both do it the same way, 
the most probable result is that both individuals, with no prior 
communication, will indeed split their own $100 pile into two 
$50 piles. The “prominent” solution is similar to Raser’s 
suggestion of natural cutoff points in the escalatory process. 
Willis and Joseph found that this concept of prominence was 
not a particularly good predictor of the behavior of the subjects 
in bargaining experiments. However, the large number of trials 
in the experiment in effect permitted communication between 
the individuals involved, and thus ruined the perfect tacit 
communication desired. 

Other gaming literature, although not directed specifically 
toward Schelling’s work, has also concentrated upon the 
cooperation-competition aspects of bargaining situations (Rapo- 
port, 1963; Gallo, 1965; Phlishyn et al., 1966; Deutsch and 
Krauss, 1962), but the jump from these gaming situations to the 
real world is often tenuous. 

The manipulable game or simulation (including all-man, 
man-computer, and all-computer) permits a degree of control 
(and continuity of moves) not available when one deals with 
data from the actual world of international relations. Despite 
this evident payoff from the use of games, the isomorphism 
with the real world can be questioned, and placing too much 
emphasis on data derived from such situations, as if they did 
represent actual international bargaining, is stretching a point. 
Perhaps two results which may come from continued research 
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in this area are, first, possible theoretical notions which could 
be applied to the real world, and second, possible new methods 
and conceptual tools for obtaining and analyzing transactional 
data. 


Summary 


In this article, Schelling’s notion of “interdependent deci- 
sion-making”’ has provided a jumping-off point for an analysis 
of some recent international relations literature. This has not 
been an exhaustive review, but rather an illustrative one: it has 
utilized a small portion of the large body of international 
relations conflict literature to point out a much-neglected area 
of research. Schelling’s concepts are certainly not new; many of 
his ideas have been scattered through the literature of inter- 
national relations and other fields for years. What he suggested 
was a relatively new perspective, namely, that of international 
conflict as a continuous bargaining situation which, he sug- 
gested, exhibited characteristics similar to bargaining and 
conflict in other than international relations, and which 
McClelland (1962: 91) noted as the introduction of the 
“element of the game.” Implicit in Schelling’s work is the 
notion that a// international conflict (and other) behavior is 
essentially bargaining. 

Two reasons were suggested for the lack of systematic 
follow-up to Schelling’s ideas: first, his concepts imply the use 
of a dynamic model of the international system, whereas much 
international relations research today makes use of static 
models; and second, following from the first, systematic data 
collection on dynamic situations is extremely difficult and 
therefore has been slighted. 

The above does not mean, however, that notions of 
interdependent decision-making in fact are not realistic. It is 
here, perhaps, that the practitioners of international relations 
have become more concerned with this crucial phenomenon 
than scholars. Former Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
(1968: 63) recognized the importance of the action-reaction 
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phenomenon when testifying in 1968 concerning the deploy- 
ment of the Nike-X missile as a suitable defense system for U.S. 
cities: 


any attempt on our part to reduce [the Soviets’| “Assured Destruc- 
tion” below what they might consider necessary to deter us would 
simply cause them to respond with an offsetting increase in their 
offensive forces. It is precisely this process of action and reaction upon 
which the arms race feeds. 


The Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962 has become a classic 
instance of an international crisis where both sides were very 
conscious of each other’s moves, both of the tacit and the open 
type, and in which each side’s moves were taken with the full 
knowledge of what possible responses would be made by the 
other side. President Nixon more recently exhibited the same 
insight shortly after taking office when, in defending his 
announcement of a limited ABM effort by the United States, he 
noted that there should be no reason for the Soviets to perceive 
this as an offensive move, that it was strictly defensive, and thus 
should not be instigation for the Soviets to respond by further 
development of their weapons system. Underlying Nixon’s 
statement is the assumption that despite what our behavior may 
indicate (in this case, the deploymeni of the ABM system), our 
statement that this was not an offensive move should be taken 
at its face value, and, therefore, the Soviets should not respond 
in an offensive fashion. 

This makes it clear that, at least to some degree, the major 
world leaders are cognizant of this element of interdependent 
decision-making. The question to be asked is where in the study 
of international relations is there a substantial body of empirical 
findings which would shed light on this? President Nixon 
assumes, for instance, that his statement in a given situation will 
carry more weight than his action. What research indicates that 
this is in fact the case? How have states responded in the past 
when opponents’ statements and behavior diverge? 

Although mention has been made of certain isolated 
hypotheses and propositions found in the literature, we have 
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argued that there is a lamentable lack of a comprehensive set of 
deductive hypotheses and propositions concerning certain cru- 
cial aspects of international behavior. McClelland (1969) has 
recently suggested attacking this problem inductively; by 
empirically isolating recurrent sequences of behavior, a typol- 
ogy of behavior sequences might be established. The assump- 
tion, of course, is that nations interact in some roughly 
predictable fashion, and the challenging question is to isolate 
these behavior sequences for specific nation-dyads and to see 
what type of behavior follows these behavior sequences. To do 
this, McClelland (1969: 26) suggests three ordering concepts: 
that nation-behavior tends to follow status relationships and 
“rank disequilibrium” in particular; that behavior tends to 
follow the circumstances of affective or relational balance; or, 
finally, that behavior tends to follow one of two interaction and 
exchange directions—to dampen or amplify a line of events 
toward problem-coping or conflict. 

Behavior sequence analysis may be one way to tackle this 
problem, but this type of analysis suggests yet another problem, 
and perhaps Boulding’s (1962: 23-24) distinction between 
“large” and “‘small” systems might be helpful here. He suggests 
that concentration on social systems in the small may be a 
fallacy because they do not contain the stability that social 
systems in the large do. Rapoport (1966: 100) argues for 
viewing the larger aggregate as affecting the smaller: social 
(international) systems are composed of particles, says Rapo- 
port, and it is crucial to look at the former’s effect on the latter. 
He suggests that the assumption that decision makers affect 
history may be no more sound than the assumption that “‘large 
scale social processes are determined by the interplay of forces 
so large that no individual’s decisions can significantly influence 
the course of events,” and thus “diplo-military decisions appear 
not to be the determinants of the historic process, but rather its 
symptoms.” 

Thus, analysis of changes in system states over the longer 
run, or what Boulding calls analysis of systems in the large, may 
be the only way to view international systems realistically. 
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Deterrence-bargaining research or behavior sequence analysis, 
then, might be conceptualized as being in the small and thus 
possibly not amenable to systematic analysis. This, of course, 
depends on how we cut the pie, and what we call “‘large’”’ and 
““small.”” McClelland (1970) and Sullivan (1971) present some 
hints about possible bargaining patterns which could be 
considered in the small. McClelland finds some slight patterns in 
the relationship between verbal and physical conflict, while 
Sullivan finds some suggestive relationships between the use of 
verbal conflict and Presidential use of “‘symbols.”’ Both of these, 
however, are only “‘first-cut’’ analyses, and much more is 
needed before we can say anything about international “‘bar- 
gaining.’ 


Implications and Conclusions 


This analysis does not conclude that researchable questions 
are not available. Glenn Snyder (1961: 13, 27) argues that a 
great deal of deterrence is subjective and uncertain, but yet he 
remarks that in a deterrence situation “the aggressor will have 
sufficient evidence bearing on the deterrer’s payoffs to be able 
to assign precise probabilities to the responses open to the 
deterrer.”” The calculus that the aggressor uses includes the 
record of the deterrer’s past reaction to aggression, his military 
establishment (size, composition, and deployment), and his 
policy declarations. All these make up the calculus which forms 
the aggressor’s opinion concerning the chances of successful 
aggression. 

Thus, in spite of the subjective and uncertain aspects 
involved in deterrence, there do seem to be criteria which aid in 
forming the aggressor’s opinion. One of the hypotheses that 
Snyder (1961: 23) suggests is that 


Threats by the deterrer may serve to impress upon the aggressor that a 
certain objective is valued highly by the deterrer. Threats may also 
change the deterrer’s payoffs and consequently enhance the credibility 
of the threatened action. They do so by increasing the cost of not 
responding in the threatened way, by implicating additional values 
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beyond the bare value of the territorial objective, values which would 
be lost if the threat were not carried out. 


This is a proposition concerning the relation between a specific 
type of threat and action, and it raises the following questions: 
what type of threat can be or has been used to communicate 
this? If we can isolate it, as Snyder does analytically, then we 
should be able to go to real world threats between nations and 
find examples of them. If this could be done, then how often is 
this type of threat used successfully, under what conditions, 
and with what antecedent behavior? It might be argued that 
these all change from instance to instance, but if they do, there 
can be no way of isolating them analytically as a distinct 
phenomenon. But since Snyder has done this, then the next 
step is the empirical answering of the suggested propositions. 

Boulding (1962: 256) isolates three types of threats: the 
threat of punishment, the threat of conquest, and the threat of 
annihilation, and suggests that in a situation of two uncondi- 
tionally viable nations (neither is able to destroy the other), the 
threat of punishment is the only realistic one, since neither 
nation can conquer or annihilate the other. It might be 
interesting to investigate when such nations use these three 
types of threats, and whether the behaviors following the three 
are different; one would expect that in an unconditionally 
viable situation the behavior following a threat of punishment 
(a realistic threat, according to Boulding) would be different 
than behavior following the other two types of threats. 
Similarly, analysis could be applied to other countries, not 
unconditionally viable toward each other, and one would 
expect to find other types of results. 

Raser’s (1966) review of the deterrence literature also raises 
interesting and possibly testable propositions already alluded 
to: if a party makes demands which are met and then continues 
to make demands of the other party, will this lead to an 
impasse, as suggested by Raser, which will result in physical 
violence? What is a threat “‘which leaves no alternative’? How 
does one convey to the other party that he will not escalate a 
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conflict even to avoid losing? What are natural cutoff points in a 
conflict? The research cited above (Willis and Joseph, 1959) 
indicated that Schelling’s notion of “prominence” was not a 
good predictor in a game situation, yet Raser suggests the 
similar notion of “‘natural cutoff points” as points amenable to 
the deescalation of conflict. Could these cutoff points be 
discovered and defined by the types of behavior used? 

Morton Deutsch (1962: 39) presents suggestive findings 
from laboratory situations concerning the use of threat. He 
suggests that an “offer”? made along with a “‘threat” is much less 
likely to reach an agreement than such an offer not accom- 
panied by a threat. He also found that the subjects in his 
experiments with the most power to harm one another tended 
to threaten (and aggress) the least, whereas those of a more 
middle range of “power” seemed to use threat more and aggress 
more. Using event-data it might be possible to discover what 
nations tend to threaten more over a long time period, and, 
utilizing Boulding’s suggestions mentioned earlier, what types of 
threats they tend to use. 

These suggested research questions would aid in developing 
theories of international conflict as bargaining and thus to 
remedy a gap in knowledge. Although much attention is given 
to them in the theoretical and the “brainstorming”’ literature, 
little or no research is available on them. 

A note of doubt should be injected here, however. Although 
these research questions have been suggested, it may be that 
they are in reality unanswerable, in which case the Boulding- 
Rapoport argument mentioned earlier might be applicable. It is 
obvious that international systems are not completely pat- 
terned, and thus contain some random elements; the crucial 
question is how much randomness? If international systems do 
not contain the stability—in other words, if they are random— 
“in the small,’ then in terms of long-range research and 
theory-building, it may be more profitable to concentrate on 
the system rather than on the particles. Schelling’s continuous- 
bargaining model may place too much concentration on the 
“‘particles’’; their instability or randomness results in little 
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research and little data collected on their behavior. Rapoport 
may be correct in asserting that the conceptual tools to deal 
with Schelling’s notions have simply not been developed yet. 

In any event, it must be concluded that the call for a theory 
of interdependent decision-making in international conflicts, or 
the study of the strategies utilized in such conflicts, has gone 
unheeded, both because of the difficulties of data collection, 
and, more importantly, because of the difficulty of concep- 
tualizing a dynamic model of the international system which 
deals with the particles rather than the aggregate of which they 
are a part. This article in a sense poses the question of whether 
the fate of international relations is to deal with these questions 
in the large and, from this, make only second-step inferences to 
the small or whether we are capable of looking at the changes in 
these smaller social systems? 

Pruitt (1969: 36-37) notes that “‘stable relations are usually 
characterized by oscillation around an equilibrium point” and 
“instability can be defined as the likelihood of sudden change 
and hence as the likelihood that one party will go ‘too far.’ ”’ 
What a theory of interdependent decision-making would require 
would be an analysis of these sudden changes. 
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